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AESTRACT 

Rcle consensus is the extent to which agreement 
exists among the individuals in a qroup, between groups, or between 
cities. In to tee markedly different communities, teachers, 
principals, superintendents, school hoards, and citizens were 
surveyed for their views ch 45 norm items pertaining to the l ole of 
the elementary school teacher. Within each ot these populations *here 
was a wide range of agreement or the items. Little variation existed 
in the views of the populations from one community tc another, with 
the exception ct superintendents. Likewise, within the same 
community, the views of the populations were relatively similar, with 
teachers havirg slightly more agreement about their own role than did 
citizens. When teachers were asked to estimate the differences 
between their views and those of ether populations, they tended to 
overestimate differences between their views and these of citizens 
and to underestimate differences between their views and those of 
t hi r princi pals. (PA) 
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Foreword 



This monograph compares ihe Endings of investigations conducted 
in three communities differing in size and demography* These compari- 
sons weie made by the author to de’^rmine the extent to which normative 
structures relating to the position of the elementary school (eacher and 
principal are commnnil) specific or culturally denned. 

Prof. John M. Fosketl has authored tw o other CASEA-sponsored mono- 
graphs concerned with the relationships between the characteristics of 
normative structures and recur, irg problems in srhool administration. 
The first The Normative World of the Elementary School Teacher, w'as 
released in May, 1907; and the other. The Normative World oj the Ele- 
mentary School Principal, wis published in December of tbal ye<»r* , 

Dr. Foskett is professor of sociology at 'he University of Oregon 
and a research associate with the Center for the Advanced Study of 
Educational Administration. He completed bis doctoral work at tbc 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Besides contributing chapters to several books in the fields of sociology 
and educational administration, Dr. Foskett has served a ten-year term 
as editor for the Pacific Sociological Review, T ' 
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The study to be reported here is concerned primarily with selected 

charaeterisJjc.s of the normative structure as it pertains to the position of 
elementary school teacher and with the relation of such characteristics 
to a number of recurrent problems confronting both teachers and school 
administrators. By normative structure is meant the views that teachers 
and other relevant populations have regarding appropriate behavior 
norms fur elementary school teachers, the perceptions that teachers have 
of the views of relevant other populations, and the perceptions that the 
other populations have of the views of teachers. By characteristics of the 
normative structure is meant the nature of the views held by each of the 
subject populations; the extent of agreement among the members of each 
of the populations; the extent of agreement as between populations; the 
extent to which the members of a given population are aware of the 
actual views of another population; and the extent of variation in both 
level of agreement and prevailing views from one community to another 
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2 The case of the elementary school teacher 

for all populations fnd, for teachers, variations from one school to an- 
other within school districts. In short, this study is concerned with con- 
sensus in its several dimensions. 

The Conceptual Frame work 

The conceptual model of normative structures from which the research 
design for this study was derived can be sketched briePy as follows. The 
starting point for the conceptual model to be developed here is an initial 
observation that most, if not all, human social behavior takes place in 
recurrent situation*. Examples are: a gentleman taking a lady to the 
theater; a church Communion service; a visit to a sick friend; a dinnei 
party with friends; a university lecture; or even a “stag” party. A review 
of all one’s specific activities in a given day will identify hundreds of dis- 
crete recurrent Situations within which he engaged in behavior toward 
others. 

In any particular situation, alternative ways of acting are theoretically 
feasible. However, ever time, a particular way of acting coines to l>e 
preferred by a given population; thus it becomes the “best” or “proper” 
way of actings he., a rule or norm for designated actors in that situation. 
Always “rules” (in the Durkheimiin sense) are attached to given actors 
(“host,” “guest”) in a given situation (“dinner party”) fora given pop- 
ulation (“upper class”). 

■ The extent to which Eoeia! behavior is thus siiuation linked is evi- 
denced by the extent to which invviduals shift their behavior as they 
move from one situation to another. Within the space of a few hours 
an individual may attend a tea parly, a football game, and a staff meet- 
ing. He will act differently, almost unconsciously so, in each of these 
situations. We are often conscious of the fact of situational behavior as is 
evidenced by the phrases “You puf me in a very difficult siiuation,” “The 
situation was such that I could not refuse,” or “What would you do in 
my situation?” 

The specific norms or rules attached to given positions in given situa- 
tions are not discrete but form complexes. Typically, there are multiple 
norms for a given actor in a given situation. In such a simple recurrent 
situation as that of a host introducing two strangers to each other there 
arc norms as to which of the two will be “presented” to the other, the 
titles or forms of address to be used, and the nature and extent of the 
identification of each. 

The sever t norms for a given actor in a given recurrent situation' 
constitute an empirically observable set in that they appear together as a 
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cluster or complex of rules of behavior for that situation. These identi- 
fiable “sets” or “clusters” or norms are here called “roles.” Thus wc 
can speak of the role of “introducer.” If the focus is on a more inclusive 
recurrent situation such as that of a dinner party, then we can specify a 
more inclusive role such as that of hostess. It is only necessary that the 
situation specified have a “boundary” :■ m\ be distinguishable from other 
situations. One can focus on the cluster of norms relevant to a teacher 
grading examinations, or the more inclusive cluster relevant to a teacher 
in the classroom, or to all the norms for teachers whether she is in the 
classroom, on the playground, in the lunchroom, at a stall meeting, or 
talking to parents. 77ie lev el of inclu^iveness is arbitrary. 

Because the several norms comprising a role involve acting toward 
other actors (with their roles), all are linked to one or more other roles 
and thus form a larger complex or cluster. Such clusters of roles are here 
called institutions. The roles of hostess, host, and guest make up a larger 
complex of norms that can be called a “dinner party.” The roles of ele- 
mentary teacher and elementary pupil make up the institution of the “ele- 
mentary school classroom” 

So far nothing has been said about persons , reference being made to 
the normative slructure alone. Actual {arsons typically occupy a number 
of positions in the social system. Thus, Mrs. Smith may be a teacher, a 
wife, a mother, a neighbor, and a member of a garden club. For each 
''ositicn there will be one or more roles. In any given society there are 
tjpical combinations of roles that make up positions at the individual 
person level and typical combinations of positions that an individual 
may occupy simultaneously. There are legal prohibitions against certain 
combinations of positions where conflict of .interest is involved; other 
combinations that arc mutually exclusive by' virtue of time, place and 
qualification; and other combinations that are dysfunctional for the 
individual. 1 

The Normative Structure and Social Behavior 

It is necessary to emphasize that the conceptual model sketched above 
docs not pretend either to describe or to explain actual social behavior. 

1 For a fuller dcvclppme nl of a structural model built around the concept of role 
see Frederick L. hates, "Position, Role and Statu*: A Rrformute 'ion of Concepts” 
Social Force S 31 (May, 1936), 313-321 and “A Conrrptu.il Analjsis of Group 
Structure, H Social Forces, 36 (December, 1937), 103 111; Neal Gross Ward S. 
Mavm. and Alexander W. McKachcrn, E%phratior . j in Holt Analysis (New York; 
John Wi!ey and Sons 1938) Robert K. Mrrton, Social Theory and Social Structure 
(New York: The Free Pres*, 19371, pp. 368ff. 
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4 The case of the elementary school teacher 

It is only a model of the elements of which the normative structure ig 

composed. 

A characteristic of aH models is that the thing represented is pictured 
as being perfect — be it an atom, an autonobile, the human anatomy, 
or the structure of norms. In the actual empirical world entities are not 
so perfect as the models themselves. 

The model of the normative world outlined above suggests that there is 
100 per cent agreement of consensus among the members of a relevant 
population as to the rules of behavior for each actor in each recurrent 
situation. Clearly this is not the case. The model implies that all actors 
in a given population know what the norms are. Expericnc? reveals that 
many individuals somehow fail to learn at least some of the norms 
attached to their role (s) . The model assumes that all norms are compat- 
ible with ^ach other, both within and between roles. However, numerous 
instances arise where norms ere mutually exclusive and conformity 
to one makes impossible conformity to another. Tho model is that of a 
static structure and does not iecognize the fact of change. For these and 
other reasons, the actual normative structure does not and cannot corre- 
spond to the model. 

What then is the value of the model? Put simply, it provides ri frame* 
work for inquiry. It points lo the elements of ihe acluul nonu«LAe world 
that are to be examined empirically, h a very real sense it tells the inves- 
tigator what to look at. It says that there is a normative structure of some 
kind and that the structure has certain tharac* eristics regarding degree 
of consensus, amount of conflict as between norms, extent to which the 
norms are known, and changes that are taking place. 

That there is a normative structure of some kind is not to be denied. 
Otherwise there would Le complete anarchy. There is a degree of order 
in human relations only because there are, to some degree, known aud 
shared rules of behavior, because individuals are able to predict with 
some degree of accuracy the behavior of others in terms of prevailing 
rules of the game. 

But what is the relationship between the aciual normative slruclu e, 
whatever its condition or characteristics, and the overt behavior of actual 
individuals? it is clear that the relationship is not one-to-one and that the 
behavior of givrn individuals does not necessarily conform to the pre- 
vailing norm*. At the same lime it cannot he said that no relationship 
exists. There Is abundant evidence that behavior is conditioned or directed 
by the prevailing norms. Most people present the gentleman to the lady 
when making an introduction, most drivers drive on the right-hand side 
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of the road, most men remove their hal3 when entering a church, most 
clerks give customers the correct change, most bridge players follow suit, 
and most theater-goers refrain from loud conversation during a concert. 
The actual relationship between the normative structure and behavior is 
Itself variable and is subject to empirical investigation. Even non-con- 
formity to norms can be a consequence of certain characteristics of the 
normative structure. 

The Normative Structure and '■ 

Educar Tonal Administration 

In the past there has been a tendency to explain the problems facing 
the schools in terms of the characteristics of individuals. Inadequate 
performance by teachers has been traced to such Jungs as inadequate 
training, lack of motivation, and lovV ability. Complaining parents have 
been seen as ignorant trouble makers, as having evil motives, or even as 
mental cases. The difficulties experienced by school superintendents have 
been linked to personal attributes, training, professional sophistication, 
and integrity. Always it is something ibout the individual as such. 

Admittedly, there are characteristics of individuals and such charac- 
teristics are important. However, we often try to explain too much in 
these terms. There are other variables, among which are the characteris- 
tics of the normative structure as dischssen 

Perhaps an actual exemplc will clarify this point. A subject-matter 
resource person from the central offici of a school district went out to 
one of the schools to work with a particular tocher. Severe conflict de- 
veloped between the teacher and the resource person. The latter became 
furious and told the principal she was leaving and would not return until 
someone “straightened the teacher out.” The equally furfoqs teacher 
advised the principal she refused to have any further relationship with 
the resource person. The principal was puzzled because he knew both of 
the parties well and regarded them as thoroughly capable and effective 
individuals. Undcrstan mbly he tried to find out who “was to blame.” 
j i f ter extensive exploration of the ca<e he discovered that neither one 
was to “blame.” Instead, each had a different set of expectations for the 
role of teacher and the role of consultant; and each misperceived the 
normative views of the other. In this case the conflict and resulting frac- 
turing of relationships were not a product of characteristics of the indivi- 
duals as such hut the state of the normative structure — lack of consensus, 
role ambiguity, and cironcous perceptions. 

In brief, then, it is held here that there is a normative structure of 



